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‘Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


BY REV. W. F. M’CAULEY. 


When I wasa mere boy, my oldest brother, 13 years my 
senior, became interested in bee-culture. I remember hearing 
him at that time speak of the ‘* Langstroth” bee-hive. 
Little did I then think that I would eventually become the 
pastor of the inventor and be, for over eight years, perhaps 
his most intimate ministerial friend. 

In 1886, I became the pastor of the Park Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, and in August, 1887, Bro. Langstroth 
—such was the geniality of his disposition that, notwithstand- 
ing his age, Ialways thought of him as ‘ brother” rather 
than as ** father *—moved to the city with the family of his 
daughter and her husband—Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Cowan. It 
was a delightful family circle of three generations that was 
thus added to my congregation. In this my first pastorate ! 
received material help from association with Mr. Langstroth, 
whose good nature was always like an overflowing fountain, 
and whose friendship was ‘* steady as a balance wheel.” 

After some years, my work changed to a new field in the 
city, where the foundations had to be laid amid unusual diffi- 
culties, and in that work he shared to the extent of his oppor- 
tunity. His hopefulness and courage were sources of strength, 
and his confidences created a oneness of feeling between him- 
self and his pastor, to the advantage of the latter. The temper 
of his mind, the general evenness of his judgment, and the fair- 
ness of his logical methods, made him valuable as a friend. 
He could enter sympathetically into another’s experiences; 
and however much he might differ from you on some points, 
you were always sure of an unprejudiced hearing, and of a 
sweet converse that never descended to the level of a debate. 
His habit of scientific investigation led him to apply the same 
method to other matters: he did not seek to establish a 
theory, but to ascertain the facts. He was not a man to prac- 
tice concealment, though prudent in the expression of his 
views: when he discovered a truth, it was a thing to be made 
Known, not juggled with; hence, his friendship was a posi- 
tive, not a negative, quantity. He was an all-round man, 





useful in any position, with a large amountof adaptability, a 
workman of skill, able for the blasting of refractory ledges, or 
for the fencing out of ecclesiastical quicksands. 

[ have long regarded him as a man of remarkable powers 
of mind, who could have risen to eminence as a preacher of 
the gospel, had it not been for the physical affliction that pre- 
vented continuous work in the pastorate. $ut who shall say 
that he did not really accomplish more, by the direction of 
Providence, through his scientific researches, conducted and 
given to the world, as they were, in sucb a religious mode ? 
His career seems to me an instance of God’s over-ruling wis- 
dom, by which a life consecrated to general religious work was 
turned into a specifie direction, that a great industry might be 
leavened wit the thought of the Creator of all things. 

While I am speaking only of Mr. Langstroth’s latter 
years, | have thought it proper thus to give my impressions of 
the man himself, as gained from intimate association during 
the period when his individual characteristics could be studied 
in the light of his life work. He retained the vigor of his 





thought tothe last, and took an interest both in religious and 
in general affairs. He was fertile in suggestions, and’ ex- 
hibited the inventiveness which had formerly characterized 
him; but the distinguishing characteristic of his closing years 
seemed to be an intense spirituality, and a warm-hearted in- 
terest in all religious work. | 

He passed through two periods of melancholy, resulting 
from his recurring physical ailment, while in Dayton; the first 
of these lasted, I think, about three years. At such times he 
did not have a single comfortable thought; but though he 
could not summon energy to undertake any task, yet his mind 
was still clear, and he held on by faith to the promises of 
scripture. It was a beautiful instance of simple trust through 
darkness like that of the ‘‘shadow of death.” When under- 
going these experiences, he cared to see no one, andif asked 
if he wished to converse with a visitor, would probably say, 
‘*No;” yet if any one were admitted unannounced, he could 
probably be led into conversation, and derive some benefit 
from the visit. When the attack passed away, his activity 
and vivacity were marked. It was like the shining of the sun 
after weeks of rain and gloom, when al)! the world seems new. 
It is probable that at such times he was tempted to overdo his 
strength, and doubtless attempted too much at times, in the 
rebound from a state of inaction and depression. 

On one occasion, when calling in my study, I gave him a 
saying I had found somewhere—‘' It is right to wear yourself 
out, but not righ?to tear yourself out!” The phrase struck 
him as specially significant, and he used to repeat it with 
great satisfaction. In September of the present year, when 
on his way to the convention in Toronto, he and his daughter, 
Mrs. Cowan, spenta night in Toledo. The final attack of 
melancholy had passed away, and he was exercising as much 
self-repression as possible. Theold phrase just quoted came 
up in the conversation, and I added a couplet of my own: ‘* It 
is wrong to rust yourself out, but worse to fuss yourself out!" 
‘* Now,” said he, *‘ write all that down, and sign ‘W. F. 
McCauley’ to it, and give ittome.” This I did, and doubt- 
less he meant to make the sayings a rule for his own restraint 
in labor. 

In the earlier part of his residence in Dayton, he used to 
call on me frequently, but, fearing that he might intrude on 
my time, was accustomed to limit himself in the length of his 
calls. I have known him to comein and say: ‘Take out 
your watch! Whattimeisit? I just want ten minutes!” 
Then after several minutes’ conversation, he would say: 
** Now, how much time is left?” ‘* I will tell you just this in- 
cident.” And he would leave, having spread around hima 
gleam of sunshine which it lightens one’s heart to remember. 

Having been brought up in the East, he had reminiscences 
of the Beechers. One concerning Lyman Beecher repre- 
sented that noted divine as being found fiddling vigorously in 
his home when people were dying in the village from a pesti- 
lence. ‘* Why. Mr. Beecher,” said the horrified church officer, 
‘*how can you do this when there is such ascourge about us?” 
**T must fiddle or die!” replied Mr. Beecher. Said Mr. Lang- 
stroth, ‘* His feelings were wrought up to so tense a pitch by 
the sorrow about him, that he felt that he must seek relief in 
the manner indicated.”” Even Mr. Beecher’s fiddling was thus 


a testimony to the power of his sympathy. 

On another occasion, Lyman Beecher overheard two ladies 
discussing him in a public place. One, in describing him, said 
that the hair on his head stood up ‘‘just like a hedgehog.” 
Mr. Beecher marched up to a mirror, took a glance at himself, 
ran his fingers through his hair, and screeched out loud 
‘*Hey! Hey! Hedgehog, sure 


enough for all to -hear: 
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enough!” to the great confusion of the lady in question, who 
did not know that he was present. 

Mr. Langstroth told how, on one occasion, when outraged 
by enemies, he went to hear Henry Ward Beecher preach, and 
how the sermon led him into a different frame of mind. He 
went to Mr. Beecher and expressed his gratitude for what the 
preacher had said. As I recall, Mr. Beecher took him home 
with him. At any rate, he entertained Mr. Langstroth over 
night on one occasion, and in the morning cooked the break- 
fast for his guest, his own family being absent from home at 
the time. 

Mr. Langstroth used to tell with great gusto an incident 
illustrating a type of Sabbath keeping that did not employ the 
religious opportunities of the day so as to make them a pleas- 
ure. ‘Oh, father,” said a member of the family, ‘* when 
shall we be through with this?” ‘*Do you see that niche 
yonder in the mountain side?” ‘* Yes.” ‘*Well, when the 
sun gets down to that, the wust will be over !” 


These incidents show the genial nature of our friend, and 
his happy and companionable disposition, when in his normal 
frame. These were traits which appeared in conjunction 
with a deeply serious cast of mind. He could not fail to im- 
press those who knew him with a sense of the distinctly spir- 
itual trend of his thoughts. His life was an example of a 
massive purpose of soul, that towered before you like a moun- 
tain, and made you feel your own shortcomings; but there 
were groves of songsters on that mountain side, and laughing 
streamlets that leaped from rock to rock and spread them- 
selves at your feet. 

He sought to embrace every opportunity for doing good. 
He was specially concerned with the subject of ventilation, on 
which his ideas were most excellent and scientific. He once 
said jocosely that one of the worst of al] cranks was the 
** ventilating crank,” but he thought he might still do some 
good by helping to secure pure airin churches. He said that 
depravity in the pulpit and pew were bad enough, but that to 
have depraved air in addition was too bad. Through his sug- 
gestion, we were enabled to improve the ventilation of the old 
Park church auditorium without expense; and so thoroughly 
did he impress the importance of the subject upon me, that 
when we erected a new church on my second Dayton field, it 
was provided with a complete system of ventilation. 


Toledo, Ohio. 
(Concluded next week.) 


3K 
California Bee-Keeping—Empty Combs. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


In reply to Eastern people who ask why bees can not be 
kept in the valleys as well as in the mountains in this locality, 
I will give one case: 

Mr. S. Q. Conkle lives 3 miles directly west of Santa Ana. 
He started in last spring with 23 3-frame nuclei. (Under- 
stand, he wintered them on the three combs). He has in- 
creased to 121 good full colonies, 8 of them having supers 
full of combs and honey. He has taken out 1,156 pounds of 
extracted honey, and sold between 400 and 500 pounds 
of comb honey. He had thre? swarms come to him, 
and purchased two old boxes with bees in them. One can get 
such from 25 to 50 cents each. All this increase was made 
with less than LO pounds of comb foundation. He has now 
contracted for, or sold, 50 colonies of bees and combs, without 
the boxes (that is, the purchaser furnishes the boxes to put 
the bees and comes into), at $1.50 per colony, and received 
one payment. They are to be taken away by the first of 
January. 

In many localities here in the valleys bees work all win- 
ter, but the honey is not of so uniformly good quality as moun- 
tain honey. 

Mr. Conkle can now go to work and make his nuclei for 
next year’s increase. 


KEEPING EMPTY COMBS FROM MOTH. 


Dr. C. C. Miller says that the bees will keep the moths out 
of theirown combs. I say so, too, in ordinary seasons. But 
supposing we lose our bees, as many did here in 1894; then 
we must have some place to store the combs, and keep them 
free from the moths. We must always recollect, also, that 
America is quite a large country. Here in southern California 
moths breed in winter as well as summer, while with Dr. 
Miller they do not. Many times, when asking a California 
bee-keeper to subscribe for the American Bee Journal, his re- 
ply will be: 

‘*T do not want it. 


It is all filled with stuff that is of no 
benefit to me whatever, 


What do I care about their wintering 





nn a 
a 

problem ? And how could I follow Dadant’'s tiering-up plays 
Why, I would have to tier up twelve supers high. and b 
an immense expense in furnishing extra combs apq eu 
supers, etc. Then, what do I care about their Cultivatine 
honey-producing flowers, when we have all the honey-pr i 
ing flowers wecan possibly use? All we want is th, 
son to be just right.” 
Well, I am not finding any fault, but if I write an ari, 
occasionally that is particularly applicable to this clin, 
don’t kick about it, and I will not. ™ 

Santa Ana, Calif., Oct. 16. 


Odue. 


a 804. 


[I think that aside from the matters of wintering, tierig. 
up and honey-produing plants, any California bee-keeper yj 
get more than the worth of his dollar if he reads the Americy 
Bee Journal. It is the earnest desire to suit every locality), 
the contents of the Beo Journal, and I believe that is as neath 
accomplished in this paper asin any that goes to every bar 
of the world, as it does.—EDpIror. | 


3% 
What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


THAT DELAYED Report oF 1894 seems stil] delays 
Nearly two months since the committee at Toronto said } 
should be furnished *‘at once.” Mr. Benton said it was thy 
ready, and, according to the Report, positively agreed to typ 
it over, but it has not yet appeared in print. Has Mr. Bento 
forgotten to keep his promise, or has the editor put the Repor 
on file and forgotten it? jAt this date (Nov. 4) I have not yw 
received it from Mr. Benton.—EDIrTor. | 


THOSE MIsTAKES.—A fine list of them Friend Pring) 
furnishes in the Bee Journal for Oct. 24, and they’re dish 
upin good shape. If I were in speaking distance, and wer 
asked what other mistake might be mentioned, I would gy. 
gest that of being very positive one cannot possibly be mj 
taken in a matter in which there is an honest difference of 
opinion among the best bee-keepers. 


Wuo SHALL DecrpEe ?—At Toronto, Messrs. Pringle ani 
Clarke agreed it was a mistake for editors to stop discussion 
at their own discretion. Mr. Clarke says: ‘‘If they allows 
discussion to begin, it should not be cut off until it has bes 
exhausted.” But who is to decide when it is exhausted if nu 
the editor? And in many cases one or both of the disputans 
might not consider it exhausted long after all the other resi: 
ers felt sure no good could come of a continuance. Indeed, jp 
many cases it might be a difficult thing to get all to agree jus 
when a discussion was exhausted. One of the things an ed: 
tor is for is to decide what should and should not be published 
and an editor isn’t good for much who hasn’t the wit or th 
grit to use that power. [Doctor, some people have never bees 
editors, you know, and some that have been, and are ye 
have not the very best judgment. I know this one doesn’ 
claim infallibility.—Epr1ror. | 





Spacing Devices.—Friend Abbott, on page 682, quote 
an editorial from Gleanings which objects to having spacersi 
part of the hive, without giving reasons, and then withow 
giving any reasons for his belief Friend Abbott takes the other 
side, saying he has reasons but won’t give them unti! he hear 
the why of the other side. It might be interesting to knor 
why Friend Abbott holds back his light. But then he hass 
way of preserving a very discreet silence at times. I’ve askel 
him questions easily understood, and have in vain looked for 
any answers thereto. 





Tue New NortH AMERICAN.—That’s a suggestive ed: 
torial on page 684. It suggests first the question whethe 
there is, or is to be, a new North American, or, in other word 
a union of the Union and the North American Kee-Keepet 
Association. When are we to know about this? [Very soo 
—EDITOR. | 

Maybe it might be a good idea to have experiment statiol 
as suggested, but I don’t know. I certainly don’t think " 
would be the best thing to have the reports of the experimel 
ters, providing experimenters were secured, published will 
the report of the annual convention. The bee-periodicals at 
the place for such reports, to be given continuously, and 00 
allinalump. We want to be in close touch with experimel! 
stations, knowing all the time what they’re doing and whi! 
they’re going todo. After we’ve had the reports al! throug! 


the year it’s hardly worth while to have themin the annus 
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report unless in a very condensed form. One of the reasons 
why I value the work of Experimenter Taylor beyond any- 
thing that has preceded him, is because I learn from time to 
tiie what he’s doing, and he isn’t shut upina glass case out 
of the reach of practical bee-keepers. 








How Mvucu Broop IN A FRAME ?—Chas. Dadant, on 
page 680, says: ** His queens are thus expected to fill 10 
combs with brood, or 78,V00 eggs in 21 days, or 3,700 eggs 
per day.” That's all right if the Quinby frame is meant, but 
if the Simplicity is meant, the numbers must be cut down a 
good deal. He counts +,8O0U eggs to aframe, and that’s about 
8¢ the number of cells in a Quinby frame; but a Simplicity 
frame % filled would have only about 5,700. 


WiLp TEACHING.—Very wild teaching is that quoted from 
Prof. Evans, on page 682, aud well answered in the comments 
that follow; but the answer should appear in the Popular 
Science Monthly, and notin these columns. It’s like casting 
pearls before—no, that’s not the right figure—it’s like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle, for the merest tyro in bee-keeping 
needs no argument to make him know that the teachings 
quoted are wrong. If Mr. Abbott is trying to get some wis- 
dom into the Popular Science Monthly, he’s doing a good work. 


Riegut oF BEE-TERRITORY.—That bright correspondent, 
F. L. Thompson, on page 682, says would-be bee-keepers 
should be courteously warned away from fields already occu- 
pied, but he comes parlous near saying the would-be bee- 
keeper needn’t pay any attention to the warning after he has 
once started in with a fewcolonies. One of the troubles about 
bee-keeping is the uncertain tenure by which the bee-keeper 
holds his ground. The law settles where a man can farm 
and where he can fish, but it doesn’t say where he can catch 
flies or gather honey. If either business should be deemed 
sufficiently important, the law may some day have something 
to say about it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—That lone half column at the 
top of page 682 looks rather strange compared with the two 
pages or thereabouts occupied in some previous numbers. 
Have the questions sent become so hard that no answers can 
be found to fit them ? or have all the readers become so well 
informed that they have no more questions to ask ?_ I suspect 
the fact is that beginners are more interested to get answers 
to the practical questions that confront them while they are 
most busily engaged at work with the bees. The wise student 
of bee-culture will spend some time during the winter months 
in providing himself in advance with information to be put in 
practice the following summer. Especially will he familiarize 
himself with a good bee-book. 


PATENTING OLD Tuines.—L. Dickerson, page 688, says 
he had half a notion to patent his hook for hanging the 
smoker. Possibly he might get a patent, but it would hardly 
be worth anything, for the same thing has been invented by 
a number of persons, and was in use long ago. Before taking 
the trouble to get out a patent, always find out whether the 
thing is new. 


Wuat HEAT Sports Honey ?—The answers on page 691 
show that we are lackingin definite knowledge as to the ef- 
fects of heat on honey, and there’s a field for investigation. 
I commend it to our industrious friend of Lapeer, providing 
he wants to occupy some of his winter hours in that direction. 
How much heat will honey stand without at all affecting its 
flavor, providing the heat be continued only one minute? If 
5, 10 or 30 minutes ? 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ Winos.—Whether I agree or not with 
my Canadian friend in the views he expresses on page 686, 
his ingenuity in developing a theory, and his skillfulness in 
making use thereof, excite my hearty admiration. I had 
fondly hoped that I had given him a question that wasa 
. settler.” But he comes up smiling as ever, not in the least 
azed. 

The theory is that a queen keeps up her strength of wing 
by a sort of gymnastics inside the hive. The plea is that 
‘*when the queen finds that she has only half her wing-power 
left to her, and that it is awkward to swing it without its 
mate, she orits putting her wing machinery in motion, and it 
falls into di. use.” Then disuse brings deterioration,and finally 
extirpation. 

But there is proof needed that when a wing is clipped, 
that would discourage her from going through her daily 
Delsarte. A horse that has his tail docked continues to switch 
the stub just as vigorously as if it did some good. Moreover, 








the wings on one side are left whole, and those on the other 
side are only partially cut away, so that nothing hinders the 
queen from going through the motions just as well as before 
the clipping. None of the muscles of the wings are disabled. 


But the greatest trouble is that the theory on which the 
argument is based has itself, I think, no foundation in fact. I 
have watched queens thousands of times—watched them some- 
times for a long time, watched them while they were laying, 
and watched them while walking over the combs—and I don’t 
remember ever having seen a laying queen move her wings at 
such times. If it is a regular thing, it seems to me I ought at 
least a few times to have seen queens in the act. 


In this connection I may appropriately call attention to 
the fact that in some cases it seems the natural thing to make 
a queen wingless after she begins to lay. Sir John Lubbock 
says: ‘*The queens of ants are provided with wings, but 
after a single flight they tear them off.” I do better than 
that. I cut them off. Besides, I don’t leave a queen entirely 
wingless, but leave all except part of the wings on one side. 
I’m not as bad as the ants. Marengo, Ill. 


xis 
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The Strawberry Subject Again. 


BY ED JOLLEY. 


By offering a compromising suggestion between the op- 
posing factions of the bees-and-strawberry controversy, I have 
gotten Dr. Miller after me with a sharp stick. He says he 
either does not understand me aright, or I certainly don’t 
mean whatI say. Now! want to assure the Doctor that I 
mean just what I ‘say, and will here give my position, and 
wherein the Doctor finds me wrong, will he be so kind as to 
set me aright ? 

The strawberry is a member of the first of the three 
divisions of the rose family. To the common wild rose the 
botanists have traced its origin. In fact, nearly all our com- 
mon fruits have evoluted from the same source. We will first 
take the common wild rose and see how itis constructed, and 
then see what subsequent cultivation bas done for it. 


We find it a perfect flower with many stamens and pistils, 
surrounded by a single row of petals. Roses had been domes- 
ticated and cultivated, and nearly all the colors of to-day had 
been brought out as far back as Emperor Nero’s time. Yet 
the stamens and pistils, and single row of petals had remained 
unchanged for many centuries after this. The changes we 
find in the rose to-day are due to the discoveries of the botan- 
ist Linnzus. He discovered that by destroying all the stamens 
on a single rose-bush, and supplying the pistils of these same 
roses with pollen from the stamens of another bush, he had 
in the succeeding generation from the seed of these roses a 
rose that had, instead of a single row of petals, a double row, 
and that the stamens were correspondingly scarcer. This 
work has been carried on with the rose until the stamens 
have become very scarce, and in many of our fine roses there 
is absolutely no stamen. In many others the stamens are im- 
perfect and undeveloped. Occupying the place around the 
pistils, which was formerly occupied by the stamens, is a little 
fringe of imperfect and impotent stamens. We can now see 
what changes scientific cultivation has made in the flowery 
progenitor of the strawberry. We will go over the ground 
again this time with the strawberry, and see if there has not 
been some wonderful changes wrought by cultivation in its 
case, too. 

We will take the common wild strawberry, and by a com- 
parison of its blossoms with the common wild rose, we find we 
have a miniature likeness of the rose in detail of construction; 
many stamens and pistils surrounded by a single row of petals. 
We have seen how the cross-fertilization has doubled the 
petals of the rose at the expense of the stamens. 

We will note the result of cross-fertilization in the straw- 
berry. Here we find the newly-added vigor increasing the 
size and quality of the fruit instead of doubling the petals of 
the blossoms. We also find thatin the succeeding generation, 
from the seed of this new strawberry, the stamens like those 
of the new rose, are correspondingly scarcer. This work has 
been carried out with the strawberry until what was formerly 
a plant of double sex (hermaphrodite), with perfect blossoms, 
is now a plant of single sex, with imperfect blossoms. That is, 
the two sexes of a variety are on different plants and blossoms. 


Now, has Dr. Miller never noticed in his strawberry 
patch, nice, thrifty-looking plants which bloomed as profusely 


as any of the rest, but failed to set any fruit? These were 


staminate plants, and if heis careful to cut runners from 
these plants only, and plant them by themselves, he will have 


He 


a patch that will bring forth all staminate blossoms. 
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might as well expect a nest of goose-eggs from a flock of gan- 
ders, as to look for strawberries in this patch. 

The Doctor asked me if I could raise a crop of Crescent 
strawberries with no staminate blossoms within a mile. Yes, 
sir; I can raise a crop of strawberries from any pistillate 
plants, if there were no staminate blossoms within 1U miles. 

As he seems to be rather skeptical about all varieties pro- 
ducing both staminate and pistillate plants, I will defy the 
Doctor to send me any variety of strawberry-plants that I 
cannot return to him within two years—plants of the same 
variety that will be either all staminate or all pistillate, or 
both kinds, if he wishes. Of course it is understood that I do 
not mean any of the so-called pistillate varieties, for they 
have no stamens, owing to the originator accidentally failing 
to cut any runners from the staminate plants, and as no 
staminate plants were ever sent out, they were accepted as a 
pistillate variety, but they are only accidentally so, not nat- 
urally. But any varieties, such as the Wilson or Jessie will do. 

Franklin, Pa. 
we 
max 


The Swarming Habit—Breeding it Ont. 
BY BERT LOWNES. 


Since Dr. Miller, on page 582, disagrees with my article 
on ‘**The Possibility and Desirability of Breeding Out the 
Swarming Habit,” on page 549,I1 shall ask the readers to 
bear with mein an attempt todefend my former article, and 
also to point out more clearly, if possible, the impossibility as 
well as the undesirability of breeding out the swarming habit. 

Notice in my previous article that I maintained that 
swarming is not, properly speaking, a habit; and although I 
am still of the same opinion, I shall, for convenience, speak of 
the bees’ desire to swarm as ‘** the swarming habit.” 

Before going into detail, however, I wish to say that I 
write this article, as I wrote the other, entirely without malice 
or unkind feelings toward Dr. Miller or any other person. I 
simply wish to present my views on the question, and leave 
results with the readers. 

First, Dr. Miller finds fault with my statement that ‘*‘ the 
desire to swarm has existed ever since the bees were created, 
and, I can truthfully say, will exist until they become ex- 
tinct.” Now, if I had said, as Ishould, ‘‘and I believe will ex- 
ist until they: become extinct,” it is quite probable that he 
would have passed it by without comment. 

Further on he says: ‘* Even supposing he proves that 
bees have always swarmed, he will need to prove that 
they will swarm, and always have swarmed, when not at all 
crowded,” etc. No! I think not. It is not necessary that I 
prove that they always will swarm, ‘‘when not at all crowded,” 
or that they always have swarmed, under the same conditions, 
in order to prove that itis impossible to breed out the swarm- 
ing habit. If that were the case, I might as well quit right 
here, for it has already been proven that they have not always 
swarmed when “not at all crowded,” but though they did nut 
swarm, neither was the swarming habit bred out. Suppose 
that I can not prove that bees always willswarm. Can Dr. 
Miller prove that they will not swarm? Suppose I cannot 
prove that bees always have swarmed, ‘‘ when not at all 
crowded.” Can Dr. Miller prove that they always have not 
swarmed when not crowded ? or can he prove that those that 
did not swarm, would still refuse to swarm on being crowded ? 

Since Dr. Miller advances no argument to prove that the 
swarming habit could be bred out, I think I am slightly ahead 
on that score. 

Now for the next: ‘*As tothe desirability of getting rid 
of the habit, he is not so positive. He only thinks that no 
drones would be reared if there were noswarming. But others 
may think they would be reared if swarming were forever to 
cease, so the matter of desirability stands just asit did before.” 

I cannotagree. Iam just as positive that it is not de- 
sirable to breed out the swarming habit as Iam that it is 
impossible to do so; what I am not so positive on, is, whether 
or not drones would be reared. Even if that were the only 
undesirable feature in breeding out the swarming habit, the 
fact of my thinking they would not be reared, and some one 
else thinking they would, does not leave the question of desir- 
ability as it stood before, wnless our arguments were equal. 
Supposd Mr. A. (not Abbott) should steal a horse. B. has him 
arrested, and he is asked, ** Did you steal that horse?” He 
answers, ‘‘ No!” B. is then asked, ** Did A. steal that horse ?” 
He answers, ‘* Yes.”” Now because A. says he didn’t, and B. 
says he did, will the matter be dropped there ? Hardly. The 
matter will be settled according to the arguments that A. and 
B. set forth. 

There are a great many reasons for believing that breed- 
ing out the swarming habit would be undesirable (some I shall 
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speak of later on), of which the following is not the least: [ 
is impossible to improve upon Nature by working directly; 


opposition to her 


proved by having the swarming habit bred out, and w 


improvement it is 


Lastly, Dr. Miller speaks of ‘‘the encouragemer, 
knowing that Mr. Lownes has faith that it is both I a 
and desirable to prevent swarming ;” but adds that his 
in that line—the line of possibility 


once was.” 


First, I will call attention to the fact that my state 
in regard to the prevention of swarming wasexactly 


laws; therefore, the bees cannot be ‘iy 
b ithoy 
not desirable. ' 
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‘* While I believe that it is not possible or desirable ;, 
breed out the desire of the bees to swarm, I do believe that i 
is both possible and desirable to perfect a plan whereby s, 


prevention of swarms will be a practical success: 
then I think there would be a few exceptions, owing to 
strong hold the swarming instinct has on the bees.” jf», 


that last clause. 
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Now I wish to make this statement: 


Inasmuch as the prevention of swarms is necessarily}, 
first step to be taken in breeding out the swarming ha} 


there cannot be the slightest hope in the possibility of 


ing out the habit 


prevents swarming to absolute perfection. (Even thoug! 


) : Dreed. 
until we succeed in learning a plan that 
120 We 


knew of such a plan it does not follow that breeding out thy 
swarming habit would be possible.) 

Now notice Dr. Miller’s answer to the query on page 419 
‘** As it is not essential for the existence of a colony, andy 


some bees are more given to swarming than others, | 


Jon’ 
con 


see anything impossible in having bees not given to swarming 


ae Mg 


As I mentioned before, his faith in the possibility of py. 
vention ‘‘is not as strong as it once was;” on page 406 hp 
says, in regard to ‘‘How to prevent swarming "—* Thay 
always an enticing question, but one gradually learns not 
expect too much from it.” Could anything be more contradjp. 
tory? In his answer to the query he does not see «anythi) 
impossible in having bees not given to swarming, but stil! he 
hasn’t a great deal of faith in the prevention of swarms. Jys 
imagine a bee-keeper approaching Dr. Miller, and saying 
‘* Well, Doctor, I have at last Succeeded in having the swarn- 
ing habit bred entirely out of my bees, but for the life of me] 
can’t hit upon a successful plan of prevention.” 

Now I believe I have met all of the Doctor’s objections: | 
shall therefore proceed next week to point out more clearly 
the impossibility and undesirability of breeding out the swarn- 
ing habit of the bees. Charter Oak, Iowa. 


(Concluded next week.) 


One Dollar a Wear is a ‘dirt cheap” price for 
weekly like the American Bee Journal. I think every! 
who is at all familiar with it admits that statement. Compar 
ing it with the price of almost every other bee-periodica 
to-day, it should be $2.00 a year. Granting that, each s 
scriber will readily see that the Bee Journal publishers ar 
saving him or her just $1.00 a year. Now, in return for that 
why not each reader resolve that each year he or she wil! pro 


cure at least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal? Sur 


each could do that, at least for a few years. Besides furnish: 
ing a low-priced paper, the publishers are willing to pay | 
ally for the work of getting new subscribers. As an evidence 
of such fact, see page 722 of last number. 


The American Bee Journal is trying all the time to work 


for your interest. 


Why not you try to work for its interest 


That is a mutual affair that ought to be self-commendable. 


Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any preset! 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Amer 


~~ 


can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers 


with $3.00. A copy of ‘*‘ Bees ard Honey” will also be mailed 


to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent! 


the new readers from the time the order is received up tot! 


end of 1396. This is an easy way to earn your own subs¢! 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journa 


Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own suo 


scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premium wi! 


sent in addition. 


This is a straight offer by itself. 
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Southern Department. 


(Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Preparing Full Colonies for Shipping. 


Dr. W. Le Gette, of North Carolina, asks: ‘* What is con- 
sidered the best manner in our climate, in December, to pre- 
pare full colonies of bees for railroad shipment? ‘The hives I 
shall ship are quite full of bees and honey.” 


ANSWER.—One of the greatest requisites in shipping bees 
is plenty of air. Thisisa sinequanon. The best packing 
will fail unless the ventilation is right. If the distance is 
short, and the frames in the hive are well propolized, all that 
would be necessary is to remove all supers, and, after laying 
two sticks of wood about one inch in diameter across the tops 
of the frames, tack wire-cloth over all. Open the entrance to 
its full extent, and tack wire-cloth over it. If possible, have 
the hives put in open cars, with the frames running with the 
length of the car. 

If the bees are to go 500 or 1,000 miles, I would prepare 
them differently. First, pick your combs; see that they are 
well secured to the top and sides of theframe. If they are 
full of honey, they should be secured to the bottom-bar. 
Crowd in bits of old worker-comb to fill out. Secure each 
comb in the frame by the use of such small sticks as are used 
in transferring. I fasten these sticks together by fine an- 
nealed wire. Use from three to four pair of such wired sticks 
toeachcomb. Spread the frames wider apart than what 
they should occupy in the hive, even if you have to use a 
frame less. When all are ready, I place them in a one-story 
hive or shipping-box, with from 8 to 12 two-inch holes bored 
in the ends, sides, top and bottom, and cover with wire-cloth. 
Across the center of bottom I have a notched strip. These 
notches hold securely the bottom-bars of the frames. Tack 
bits of wood between the ends of the top-bars of the frames so 
that they keep their distance apart. Now screw cleats across 
the ends of the frames to hold them firmly. Nail or screw 
strips across the outside of both top and bottom, so that the 
holes for ventilation cannot be closed by contact with other 
objects. 

I have shipped bees packed in this manner to California, 
that arrived without a single broken comb, in perfect order. 


i Ae 


Cotton-Bloom a Honey-YVielder in Texas. 


Dr. Brown :—I notice that J. J. Keith, of Kentucky, on 
page 516, said that bees do not work on cotton-bloom. How 
about this, anyway ? Is it possible that bees don’t work on the 
cotton-bloom in Kentucky? Why, the bee-keepers here in 
Texas think that cotton is one of our very best honey-plants; 
I never knew it to fail to furnish some honey, and the honey 
is of the very finest quality, too. Bees work in the cotton- 
bloom, and also on the underside of the bloom and squares 
where the nectar secreting glands are formed. I have often 
seen drops of nectar form in these glands during the night, 
half as large as a buckshot, and by going early in the morn- 
ing, before bees and other insects get to stirring, any one can 
very easily gather a teaspoonful by hand of this beautiful 
nectar, which is as clear as spring-water. 

Now, can it be possible that such a honey-yielder as this 
plant is here in Texas, will not yield up its sweets in Ken- 
tucky? I would be pleased to hear from other bee-keepers in 
the cotton-belt of Kentucky on this subject. 


Bees have not done much in this part of the country this 
year. I have taken a little over 1,000 pounds of extracted 
honey from 40 colonies, spring count, and increased to 50. 
We will get no fall honey here this year, on account of drouth. 

Lometa, Texas. L. B. Smiru. 


i ee ee 
The International Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 


_ This gathering meets at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 4th and 5th. 
The Exposition at that time will be at its best, and the rail- 
road rates the lowest. It will be a large convention of bee- 
keepers. Make your arrangements to go. 











Notes g? Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Carniolans Mated with Italians.—‘‘A Carni- 
olan queen mated with an Italian drone produces a very fine 
and desirable bee. I have a number of such colonies that are 
very fine workers, and are easy to manipulate.” 

I quote the above from a little pamphlet which I pub- 
lished in 1886. My attention has been directed to this by 
the account of Mr. McArthur’s bees, which appeared in the 
Bee Journal not long ago. I found these bees to be the most 
desirable ones I have ever owned, all things taken into con- 
sideration. They were at work early and late, had their 
hives full of bees, and ready for business at any time. They 
were easily handled, as they stuck very closely to their combs. 
I think a test of these bees by the producers of large crops of 
comb honey will cause them to growin favor, and I am not 
sure but this is the mission of the Carniolans in this country— 
to add desirable traits to the Italians. 


Getting Queens to Go Up.—‘'! see there are 
some doubts and failures about getting queens to go up into 
the story above. I have very little trouble; for when a brood- 
chamber is becoming crowded I remove two frames of sealed 
hatching brood from below, placing combsin their place be- 
low, putting these two frames of brood in the center, and fill- 
ing in combs on each side. I then scarcely ever fail to get the 
queen up there, and I have had them up in the fourth story 
the past season.”—JOHN CRAYCRAFT, in Gleanings. 





This agrees with my experience exactly. I have never 
found any trouble about their going up, but I have had some 
trouble to keep them and the bees down in two-story hives, 
run for extracted honey, without queen-excluding honey- 
boards. . When I was running my apiary for extracted honey 
in this way, I frequently found hives in the fall with all of the 
honey, bees, and brood in the top story, and nothing in the 
lower story. ‘They seemed to have moved up, bag and bag- 
gage, and left the lower partempty. Such colonies, if left 
alone with plenty of honey, invariably came through the win- 
ter in good condition. There was a bee-space over the tops of 
the frames, and the bees never failed to seal the cover down 
tight. 


—_—_———=> -2 —_____—_——_ 


Introduction to Botany.—Some of my readers 
have no doubt had an experience like the following: They 
have sat down at the table of a generous host, with a well- 
developed appetite, but when the plates were passed and they 
beheld the bounteous supply of rich, delicate, appetizing food 
with which they had been served, overwhelmed and ip sus- 
pense, not knowing where to begin nor how they could possi- 
bly do justice to all that was placed before them. I had some- 
thing of this feeling when I got clearly before me the table of 
contents, and saw the admirable and scholarly mauner in 
which each subject is treated in a ‘‘Guide to the Study of 
Common Plants,” or an ‘‘ Introduction to Botany,” by Volney 
M. Spalding, published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is a revised edition of a little book which was pub- 
lished a few years ago. It sells for YO cents, and contains 
about 5UU pages only, but every page is packed with infor- 
mation. Any student of botany who invests his cash in this 
book is sure to get the worth of his money. The wonder to 
me is that so much information could be condensed and 
packed into so little space, and be sold for so small a sum of 
money. 

The book is intended for students in schools, who can 
have actess to all the apparatus needed to carry on the study 
of the subjects perfectly, but anyone who has a love for Na- 
ture, is interested in the study of plants, and desires to secure 
accurate information of the same, will be interested in the 
work, and will find it a perfect mine of suggestion and prac- 
tical information. Some such a work should furnish the 
basis for the study of botany in every academy and high 
school in the land. I have space to indicate the scope of the 
work very briefly only. 

The first lesson is on ‘*‘ Seeds,” and in connection with it 
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a list of the books of reference needed is given, so that the | all my later frames are of standard size, just 


student who wants further information, or desires to verify 
that which is given, will know just where to look. The pupil 
is introduced to the analytical method at once, and is thrown 
upon his own powers of observation, as every student should 
be. Hesoon learns that he is not to study about seeds, but 
seeds, and a list of the different kinds of seeds needed forms 
the first part of the lesson. With these seeds before him, he 
is introduced to the various parts and functions of seeds, and 
the technical names by which they are called. At the end of 
the book is a glossary of the terms used, as well as a com- 
plete index. It is a pity, it seems to me, that the proper pro- 
nounciation of the difficult names could not have been given 
also. 

After seeds, the student is introduced to root, 
leaves, flowers, etc., in the same way. Then some of the im- 
portant Families of plants are taken up, and their leading 
characteristics pointed out in a way which is sure to impress 
them upon the mind of the seeker after information. 

I wish I had space to say more, but will say in a sentence, 
that I think the book admirably suited to the work it pro- 
poses to do, and at least every young student of botany should 
Own a Copy. 

LAAAA 


stem, 








Questions g? Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 











Epilobium Honey—Bee-Space Between Frames and 
Cushion. 


l am very sorry that the express company managed to 
smash the section of honey I sent you, but I do not regret very 
much your not being able to give me a remedy for. brace- 
comb building. I do not not think the cause was overcrowd- 
ing, because I had two supers on, and they were only working 
in part of one them. 

The honey I sent you was pure epilobium—there js noth- 
ing else in this new country for surplus honey but epflobium. 


Is it advisable to leave a bee-space between the frames 
and cushion? I did so with my bees. A. P. G. 
McMurray, Wash. 


ANSWER.—AII I have to say about epilobium is, that I 
wish my bees had a big lot of it to work on,if they’d always 
store as nice honey as the section you sent. 

I suppose you mean that you puta Hill’s device or some- 
thing on top of the frames before putting on cushions, so that 
the bees could have a free passage over the top-bars from one 
comb to another. I believe the plan is good, if the top-bars 
are so clean that the cushion would fit down 
prevent the bees passing over. 


close enough to 
Sometimes there are so many 
burr-combs on top of the top-bars that thereis no need of 
anything being put over. 


ee 


Best Size of Frame and Hive—T Supers. 


I have been using the 8-frame Quinby hive, and a hive 14 
inches square and 11% inches deep, and the latter gave me 
decidedly the best results. 

1. What size frame and hive 
both comb and extracted honey ? Your answer will probably 
be: ‘* Use the one you like best, and the one that gives the 
best results.” But how am I to know that, unless I test them 
all? That would take long years of hard study; it would take 
money; and another thing, a person would never get done. 

2. Don’t the bees stick the bottom of your sections with 
propolis, with the T-super arrangement ? 

3. Don’t the T tins ever sag ? 

De Soto, Mo. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have some doubts whether I will ever 
change from the size of frame that is in most general use, and 
on that account may be considered standard, the frame 17 %x- 
94. Not that I think itis standard. I may say that most of 
my frames are 18x¥Y, and I don’t think any difference could 
be recognized between that and the standard as to results, but 


would you recommend, for 


A. BG. 








— 
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for the Sake of 
having that which comes nearest being standard. [f I be. 
lieved any other size would give better results, of course | 
would change to it, and I’ve no quarrel with the man who 
prefers a different size. 


2. Sections filled during a good honey-flow, and takey off 


early enough in the season, are not troubled with propolis, 
Left on late—especially left on in the fall when the bees har. 
vest more glue than honey—there will be glue on the bottoms 
of the sections as well as on the other parts that are exposed, 
and I don’t know of any arrangement that will keep the sec. 
tions free. I formerly used very extensively wide-frames, 
and with them the enttre bottom of the section is covered ag 
fully as can be by any kind of device. But the bees coulq 
always crowd in propolis between the section and the bottom- 
bar of the wide-frame, andin the early part of the season 
they’d crowd propolis in there when they wouldn’t think of 
daubing the exposed bottom of the T super. You 
bees try to fill up cracks when they don’t think of disturbing 
a plane surface. Later in the season, when glue is so plenty 
that they daub it everywhere, then it will be daubed over the 
whole surface of the section bottom in the T super, but in the 
wide-frame only along the edge. 


see, the 


3. No, T tins never sag. You see itis much the same as 
if there were a bar of iron half an inch thick to sag, for the 
upright part is half an inch. It must bend to one side before 
it will sag, and the flange each side prevents it from bending 
to one side. I don’t believe a T tin would sag if 20 times the 
usual weight were put on it. 


ee ee 


Worker-Bees and the Control of the Sex of Eggs. 


On page 650 Mr. Abbott tells of an experiment where 
bees were almost absolutely known to carry eggs, and that 
the eggs produced both workers and drones. Did the idea 
ever strike you that it might be the workers which control the 
sex of the eggs, in the same manner that they control the 
rearing of queens and workers? If they can take an egg 
and produce either a queen or worker at pleasure, why may 
they not be able to produce a drone as well? Please give us 
your idea of it. W. S. F. 


ANSWER. —Some years ago that thing was suggested, but 
I think there has never been any proof that bees have made 
such a change on worker-eggs that drones were reared from 
them. You see, in the case of a queen being reared from an 
egg or a larva that under ordinary circumstances would have 
produced a worker, there is nochange of sex. It is simplya 
matter of greater or less development. If a worker should be 
changed to a drone, there would be a change of sex, and the 
change would have to be made in the egg. The difference be- 
tween a worker and a drone egg is that the worker-egg is 
fecundated and the other not. The spermatozoa enter the 
worker-egg through a very minute hole, so small that th 
workers have no tool sufficiently delicate to extract them. 
After the larva has hatched out of the egg the change would, 
if possible, be still more difficult, for the larva would, I sup- 
pose, have to be dug open to make the change, if any chang: 
were possible. 


i ee 


Bee-Associations—Granulated Stores. 


Heretofore I have found just what to do when in any difli- 
culty about my bees, by consulting my bee books and papers, 
though six years agoI knew nothing about bees, and have 
never seen an apiary where the people knew even as much as 
I do about the best ways! 


Suddenly we find ourselves—my neighbors and I—wit! 
lots of honey to dispose of. We sold three carloads at ont 


time this summer, in 24-pound boxes that cost us 20 cents 
each, which I have found was much too much to pay for them; 
and our sections cost us $4.50 athousand. But worst of al! i 

this mismanaged bee-community the people sold their honey 
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for just what the buyer said he wanted it for. 
all this, 1 must try to get up a bee-association. 

1. Will you tell me how such an association is conducted, 
and what its good is? I donot know athing about it, only 
I imagine that as many people as are interested in bees meet 
together and agree to sell their honey at one price, and get 
their bee-fixtures at the same place in quantities. 


I have 70 colonies of bees, and got nearly 6,200 pounds 
of mostly alfalfa honey in the sections, and about 20 gallons I 
extracted from partly-filled sections, and put back the supers 
on the hives. I winter my bees on the summer stands, with 
newspapers over the canvas thatis next to the bees (orif I 
leave ona super it would be next to the super), and I find 
the bees winter best with all that space above. 


2. Last spring, early, I looked at my bees; they seemed in 
fine condition, but much of the honey had candied. Later on 
I found that they had a good many dead bees in front of the 
hives, aud all the honey gone from the brood-frames, or nearly 
so. I fed them a little, and the blooms came, and I did not 
lose a colony, but I had but one swarm. Will you please tell 
me if the honey candied because the boy let the irrigating 
water run under and around my hives so the ground was damp 
much of the time? 

3. And do the bees carry out the candied honey ? 
no use to them ? 

I have always left the brood-chamber of the hive alone 
without taking a single frame away in the winter. 


Excuse me for writing so much. My only excuse is that 
it is not half as much as I would like to say. 

Delta, Colo. SPINSTER. 

ANSWERS.—1. Having a very kindly feeling toward spin- 
sters, especially bee-keeping spinsters, I shall take pleasure 
in answering your questions, and only wish you would send on 
the rest that you held back. ButI’m a little afraid 1 can’t 
be of very much service in answering your first question. I’ve 
belonged toa number of bee-keepers’ associations, but none 
of them ever had anything to do with controlling the price at 
which members sold their crops, neither had they anything 
directly to do with purchasing supplies. I’m not sure whether 
a combination of any kind would make much difference in the 
matter of purchasing supplies, unless it would be for a num- 
ber to unite together to get a lot of supplies at the same time 
so as to save freight on large lots. Certainly it seems to me 
you ought not to pay double price for goods, and if you will 
look in the advertising columns you will find plenty of places 
to buy supplies at lowest rates. Sometimes you can buy near 
home at regular rates and save freight. 

I don’t believe you can make it work to form a combina- 
tion that shall agree not to sell below a certain price. Sup- 
pose you agree that 12 cents is your price. You may hold on 
to your honey, but if there’s plenty of honey to supply the 
market from other points, and if that is sold at 11 cents, you 
must either come down to 11 or keep your honey. Still there 
might be something done by organization, and all that’s 
necessary to do is to make a call through the bee-journals or 
by letter, and get the bee-keepers together. But an associa- 
tion has already been formed in your State, and after a good 
deal of leafing over of the pages of this journal I find the as- 
sociation held a convention last January in Denver. H. 
Knight, of Littleton, was Secretary, and by writing him you 
can probably find out all about it. 

As to the good of bee-keepers’ associations, I think the 
chief good is in the discussion of practical topics, and in the 
meeting and getting acquainted with other bee-keepers. 

2. I hardly think the water about the hives had anything 
to do with the granulation of the honey. 

3. The bees use the liquid part of the honey and carry out 
the dry grains. Possibly they may make some use of the 
grains sometimes. 


Now, to right 


Is it of 


i <2 


A Super-Arrangement for Sections. 


I wrote you a short time since of my intention to change 
the internal arrangement of my supers. I will state further, 
so you may understand what I wish to be answered, that I 
wish a section-holder with top and bottom bars corresponding 











in width to the sections used; end-bar the same, but thin 
enough for a bee-space between their ends and the super wall; 
top-bar projecting and resting on metal rabbets as the frames 
in the brood-chamber; bottom-bar hinged at one end, and 
fastened at the other by some simple device. The great ob- 
ject to be attained is to be able to shift the sections singly, or 
grouped, with facility, and that, too, without taking off the 
super or killing bees. 

1. To what extent, generally, are section combs bulged so 
as to be beyond crating ? 

2. Will my supers have to be deeper for the holders men- 
tioned, in order that the usual bee-space be between the top 
of the brood-chamber and the super ? 


3. In your view, if there are no advantages in the super- 
arrangement I have described, please say so. W. L. 


ANsSWERS.—1. That’s a hard question to answer in a sin- 
gle sentence. Among my sections you'll not find one that is 
bulged so as to give trouble in crating, but then I use separa- 
tors, and perhaps you refer to sections without separators. If 
no separators are used, there’s a great difference as to the 
amount of bulging. Some claim there is hardly enough to 
make it worth while to have separators, and some will have 
one in every ten bulged. I think it makes a difference as to 
the way the honey comes in. If it comes in a flood so that the 
bees are busy at work all through the super, then the sections 
will be evenly built without any separator. If, on the other 
hand, honey comes in quite slowly, they will be slow about 
working the outer sections, preferring to lengthen the cells in 
the sections already started, and that will make bulging. I 
think likely there will be less bulging if the bees are a little 
crowded for room. 

2. Yes, if I understand you rightly, you'll have to add as 
much to the depth of your super as you have added by the 
thickness of the added top-bar. 

3. There’s lots of fun in getting up some new invention, 
and of two things equally good the one invented by yourself 
will suit you best. So Ithink you may be pretty well suited 
with the arrangement you mention. Indeed, it’s pretty much 
the same as the single-tier wide-frame, which has done ex- 
cellent service, although I laid it aside for the T super. The 
main, if not the only, difference, is the hinged bottom-bar. I 
doubt if you’ll like it so well after trying it. The expense and 
bother will overbalance any advantage. If I were going back 
to the wide-frame, I should have all solid, and have a space of 
1% inch between the top-bar and the tops of the sections. Of 
course that would make the frame and the super both 4 inch 
deeper. 

Perhaps it’s none of my business, so long as you haven’t 
asked me about it, but my experience in shifting sections about 
from one place in the super to another doesn’t make me favor 
it greatly. Counting time and trouble, I'd rather let the bees 
finish up a section just where they began it—all but a few of 
the outside sections—and when only these are left unfinished 
I’d take off the super, then fill up another super with the un- 
finished sections from a number of supers, and give them 
back to the bees to be finished. 


oo 


Watermelons for Bees. 


Are ripe watermelons good for bees ? G. B. 


ANSWER.—I know nothing about it from experience, for 
in this region it would be a good deal cheaper to feed granu- 
lated sugar; but I’ve read of at least one man in Germany 
feeding them to bees in large quantities. 


given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Hon. Eugene Secor and Wife—of Forest City, 
lowa—were in Chicago a week ago last Saturday. I hada 
very pleasant chat with them. They had been visiting the 
Atlanta Exposition, and after spending a week or so among 
Indiana friends, they expected to return to their Iowa home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Secor have a son wee in Chicago who is fitting 
himself for the title of D. D. S.—‘* Doctor of Dental Surgery.” 
He’s a veritable ‘‘ chip off the old block,” as the saying goes, 
and consequently will be a success. 


a oe 


‘Father’ and “ Mother” of Bee-Papers. 
—Some one has, within the past few months, charged the 
American Bee Journal with being the ‘‘father” of new bee- 
papers, and Gleanings the ‘‘ mother.” That all sounds very 
pretty, but so far as the Bee Journal is concerned, it is quite 
willing that Gleanings shall have all the honor (?) there is in 
such a figurative statement. But I am sure if there’s any- 
thing in the principle that ‘‘like begets like,” then all the new 
bee-papers started within the past three or four years will 
have to look elsewhere for proof of parentage, or like Topsy 
in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” conclude that they simply ‘‘ growed.” 
They are nothing ‘‘like” Gleanings or the American Bee 


Journal. 
—_——___— oe > —-_-— 


Chicago Honey Prices are not so high as some 
would have bee-keepers believe—nor as high as they ought to 
be. Fancy comb honey at this date (Oct. 28) will net the 
shipper very little, if any, more taan 10 cents per pound; 
and extracted honey probably half that amount. All talk of 
getting 16 or 17 cents per pound for any kind of comb honey 
in this market is senseless. 

The two carloads of fancy alfalfacomb honey, from Utah, 
mentioned last week, were bought outright by a firm here at 
10 cents net per pound. 

The bee-keeper that can get 12 or 15 cents per pound for 
his comb honey in the home market should be wise enough to 
sell it there, and not ship to a distant city market. 

The profits of bee-keeping, i believe, will never equal what 
they might, and should, until there is some sort of organiza- 
tion among producers for the sale of their honey crops. I 
hope to see the day when there shall be in Chicago, at least, a 
large and responsible honey company, in whom bee-keepers 
will have every confidence, and from whom local grocers and 
other dealers can buy their necessary supply with the satis- 
faction of knowing they are always getting what they pay for, 
and not some infernal adulterated stuff. 





7 
Some Langstroth Reminiscences ar. begua 


on page TOY of this number of the Bee Journal, Kindly fy. 
nished by a former pastor and intimate friend—Rey, Ww, p 
McCauley, now of Toledo, Ohio. To those who never haq the 
delightful pleasure of a personal meeting and ACq Uaintanes 
with Father Langstroth, these reminiscent articles wil! bea 
source of much interest andprofit. Another article next week 
will complete what Mr. McCauley has to say about him whom 
all who best knew also loved best. 


It is quite possible that on account of Father L.'s periog), 
cal visitation of head-trouble, which so often really * laid hig 
low,” bee-keepers never came to know his wonderful! pows 
and breadth of mind, and beautiful and kindly traits of hig, 
Christian character. 

As we learn more and more about his unselfish, devotes 
life, let us all endeavor to emulate the example the great anq 
good Father Langstroth set before his fellowmen when upg 
earth. Thus shall the influence of his noble thoughts api 
deeds live after him to bless and uplift the world. 


+=) 0 


Wild Buckwheat (Erigonum fasciculatum) is eo». 
sidered by Mr. J. H. Martin—the California ‘‘ Rambler” 
one of the best honey-plants. Prof. Cook thinks he is correct, 
The plant is very abundant there, and remains in bloom for, 
long time. So says the Rural Californian. 


8 ee 


You Can Help to increase the Bee Journal! list of 
readers greatly by recommending it to those of your bee-keep. 
ing friends who do not now take it. Some have already done 
this, and I want to thank them most sincerely for it. I do 
appreciate it, and shall strive harder than ever (if that is pos- 
sible) to show my appreciation by improving the old American 
Bee Journal as much and as fast as I can and still make an 
honest living. If only all who owe on their subscription would 
soon pay up, and in advance for 1896, I could then plan for 
greater things for next year. But, all being well, the Ameri 
can Bee Journal for 1896 will far exceed anything that has 
gone before. ‘‘ Forward” being my watchword, health per- 
mitting, and all assisting by their recommendations and dol- 
lars, the ‘** Old Reliable ” must be shoved up another notch for 
1896. 

Will you help to do it? 

ere eee 

Miss Emma Wilson, of Marengo, Ii!.—Dr. Miller's 
able helper in the apiary-—was in Chicago Oct. 26. I had the 
pleasure of a few minutes’ visit with her at the depot, whil 
waiting for the train. Last fall they had to feed about $75 
worth of sugar to their bees for winter stores, besides getting 
no honey crop. This year it was some better, for though t! 
got no crop, the bees did get ample for winter stores, ands 
no feeding was necessary. 


Every Bee-Keeper should have sufficient honey ‘0 
each hive at the close of the season to support the bees for an 
entire year. Then if he gets the requisite 15 inches of rai, 
which insures a honey crop, this honey can be extracted !0 
the early spring, when it will have lost none of its valu 


Then in case of a failure in 1896, the bees will be safe. Let 


no bee-keeper neglect this important precaution.—PRoOF. U00K, 
in Rural Californian. 
—_——_—+---___— 
Forty Foreign Conventions.— Die Wander 
Versammlungen der deutschen, oesterreichischen und ungal- 


ischen Bienenwirte,” is the title of a pamphlet of 76 large 
pages, received by the courtesy of the author, W. Senst. I 


is a retrospect of the 40 conventions—wander-convention 


they are cailed—of the German, Austrian and Hungarian bee 
: ‘ 
During some 0} 


keepers, commencing with the year 1850. 














1898. 
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the years no convention was held, six different years passing 
without any, but since the year 1873 there has been no omis- 
sion. In no place hasa convention been held the second time, 
with the single exception that one was held in Vienna in 
1853, and a second one in the same city in 1894. A fine 
portrait of the greatly revered Dzierzon faces the title-page. 

To all bee-keeping readers of the German language, this 
is a work of greatinterest and value. To Americans it sug- 
gests that with all our boasted advancement we are much be- 
hind our German brethren in the way of organization. A 
membership of a very few hundred can hardly be reached on 
this side the water, while they number many thousands. We 
may as well follow their example, and spend our energies not 
so much in trying to get attendance as membership. Plan so 
that a man will be a member whether he attends or not, and 
then the attendance will be greater. A great deal has been 
unwisely said about the great distances in our country, but 
that has nothing in the world to do with the matter here any 
more than it has in Germany. 

adele enenseia ebieiiiiainiinaeinion 


Mr. James A. Green, of Ottawa, IIl., was married 
yesterday (Nov. 6) to Miss Alice Olds, the daughter of a 
prominent crgan manufacturer at Ottawa. Mr. Green is one 
of the experts who reply to the queries in the Question-Box 
department of the Bee Journal. MHeartiest congratulations 
and long life to the happy pair! 


—————— 2 ———_$_$___—_- 


What Have You Learned in the apiary the 
past season? Anything new? Or have you verified any 
former discoveries ? If so, why not tell us all about them ? 
Others have helped you by telling their experiences—why not 
you help them in return by describing yours ? 


_— a © 


A Sweet Locality is that in Utah, where, I learn, 
they have 100,000 pounds of extracted huney alJl ready to 
move to market. That amount of honey would sweeten quite 
alotof pancakes. Alfalfa honey and good pancakes—num! 
num! 


~ 











Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 


SEASON OF 18SY¥5 IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. S. F. McIntyre, of Ventura Co., Calif., secured in the 
Sespe Canyon over 35 tons of honey the past season. This is 
about 15VU pounds per colony, and isa wonderful showing, 
when we consider the large size of his apiaries—hundreds of 
colonies in a place. He gave a very able essay at the Ventura 
county Institute on the California bee-keeping industry. He 
showed that the average for 2U years had been from 6U to TO 
pounds per colony; though one season in three had been an 
entire failure. Except that people, through neglect, permit 
Starvation in years of failure, the product would be stil! great- 
er.—Pror. Cook, in Rural Califernian. 


CROSS-EYED BEES—FOUNDATION REJECTED BY BEES. 


I have for many years enjoyed the reputation of being the 
boss idiot of Southern California. No man so far has ques- 
tioned my title or contended for the championship. But the 
bees this year have stripped meof my honors, and I have 
yielded up to them the belt so long and honorably worn. This 
is how they went about to do it: 

When the time came, in the spring, for putting on sections, 
{ found I had more than enough, with foundation already in 
them, to cover my whole apiary. This foundation had been 
put in these sections more than a year before; and on our 
failure to g-* honey in 1894 the sections were stored away. 
ithoughtI was fortunate in being all ready for the honey 
crop, and piled on the sections liberally. Ten days afterward 
I looked over them to see how they were building. Every col- 
ony that had gone into the upper story was building crooked! 
Their favorite way of building was crosswise the sections, as if 





they wished to bind them together with iron bands. Cross- 
wise, cat-a-cornered, around the corner and back again they 
came. But the foundation, they would not touch. It was 
pure wax, made in this apiary, and run out by myself. What 
could be the matter? I sat down on a hive to meditate. 


‘*Here,” said I, ‘tis a whole aplary gone mad crosswise! 
I will get at the true secret of this state of affairs, even if it 
takes me all summer.” 

I got my microscope and examined the bees, and, lo! the 
secret was out. The whole apiary was cross-eyed. I stood 
aghast with astonishment and consternation. Could it be pos- 
sible? Oh for a carload of ‘‘them fellers”’ from the East who 
know it all, to tell me how to breed back again to straight- 
eyed bees! I could see through the crooked part of it very 
plainly. When a bee got onto a piece of foundation to draw it 
out, being cross-eyed, she was actually not there at all, but 
around the corner, building a cross-section between the two 
sheets of foundation. Den’t you see it plainly ? 


But to make assurance doubly sure, I tested my microscope 
by a first-class instrument, and found that it was my glass that 
was cross-eyed instead of the bees. So I had to seek a solution 
of this extraordinary freak in another direction. This foun- 
dation has been suspended in the sections for more than a year. 
Might it not, in that time—being in single sheets—lose some of 
its essential oils, and be unfit for the bees—too hard and flinty ? 
I had more of this same foundation (in bulk) which I believed 
to be good. Sol took the sections off the whole apiary, and 
replaced the foundation with that which was kept in bulk (but 
of the same lot) and the bees went at it and built as straight 
and beautiful combs as ever. 

Now, to me this proves two things: 1. Foundation sus- 
pended in sections will not keep a long time without losing 
some ofits ‘internal arrangements” which are necessay for 
the bees. 2. Foundation in bulk will keep a long time, re- 
taining al] its elements intact which are required for its suc- 
cessful working into comb. So you can notify that ** carload 
of fellers” not to come all! at once, but three or four abreast. 
—J. P. ISRAEL, in Gleanings. 


My observations lead me toa little different conclusion. 
I’ve had bees work all right on foundation that had been in 
sections much longer than Mr. [Israel mentions, but it was not 
left long on the hive. When left on the hive when there was 
no storing, I’ve had the bees glaze it over so they wouldn’t 
touch it the next year. 


SOME STRAY STRAWS FROM GLEANINGS. 


About this time we begin to whistle up our courage by 
telling how bright the prospect is for next year. 


The Hungarian government in 10 years has appropriated 
nearly $40,000 for the advancement of bee-culture. In 
seven years the products have doubled. 


A drone, we have always been taught, takes 24 days to 
develop from the egg; but H. W. Brice says, in British Bee 
Journal, that, after much and careful observation, he is sure 
it requires 25 days. 


The foul brood bacillus, under favorable circumstances, 
increases by division about once every half hour, so that in 10 
hours a single bacillus increases toa million! If you doubt 
that, figure it up for yourself. 


The standard frame of Germany is about a sixth smaller 
than the Langstroth. Lehzen, editor of the excellent Central- 
blatt, thinks there should be two standards—the larger for 
regions with spring and summer flow, and the smaller for 
regions with fall flow. 


The bee-louse, Dr. Balint says, is not a parasite, as here- 
tofore supposed, but a commensal or table companion, merely 
sharing with the bee the food taken by the latter.—Bienen- 
pflege. [I believe this is right. I never have seen a case, 
and I’ve seen a good many, where the queen or bee showed 
evidence of harm from the so-called jouse.—Ep1ror. | 

QUEENS LAYING IN TWO STORIES. 

When running for extracted honey [ have had no trouble 
in getting the queen to occupy the second story, because, 
when she was crowded for room in the lower set, I simply 
took therefrom two or more frames and put them above, filling 
the space new made below with empty combs or frames of 
foundation. With the brood above, the queen, after filling 
the combs put in below, would go above. I have had as many 
as 14 frames, more or less, filled with brood, and it was quite 
a common thing to have a dozen. WhenIhad 14 such frames 
I generally added athird story; andin this as well as in the 
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combs of the second story not filled by the queen, I got ex- 
tracted honey—much morein proportion than from colonies 
having two stories and the queen confined wholly to the lower 
hive by perforated metal. What was more, those three-story 
hummers—for such they were for honey—never swarmed. 


In running for comb-honey the case is so different that I 
think I should try to confine the queen to the lower story ; and 
whether, in the light of facts recently presented, I should 
want that brood-nest eight or ten, I can not say; though on 
account of the convenience of the eight-frame size I think 
I should prefer that size for both comb and extracted. For 
the latter it is large enough when tiered up; and in the case 
of the former it has, and probably will give forth its tons of 
honey as before.—Editorial in Gleaning. 


-AAAAA A 





Canadian Becdom, e 


Ripening Honey in the Hive. 
4 eee 

Allen Pringle says honey should be allowed to ripen thor- 
oughly (in the hive if practicable), and it should never be put 
on the market unripe, untidy, or unclean. Right you are; 
but will you please tell us, Mr. Pringle, under what cireum- 
stances it is impracticable to ripen itin the hive? It is more 
than doubtful if the necessary conditions for ripening honey 
properly can be obtained anywhere else but in the hive. 


= © + me 


White and Alsike Clover. 


We have learned to our sorrow the last two or three sea- 
sons that white clover may bloom without yielding nectar, but 
Alsike seldom if ever fails. Why is this? Perhaps because 
the roots of white clover do not penetrate far beneath the sur- 
face, while those of Alsike go down deeper. Hence in dry 
seasons the Alsike goes down to where there is moisture. Al- 
so, if the surface soilis poor, asitis apt to be, the Alsike 
pierces below what Mechi used to call‘ the agricultural pie- 
crust” and finds plant-food. 


I am inclined to think poverty of soil is the great reason 
why the white clover does not yield so well as it used to do 
some years back. That part of the flower which secretes the 
nectar is the most delicate of the plant organs, and would nat- 
urally be the first to suffer from any weakness in the soil. 
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Strong Colonies. 


More than 30 years agol read in ‘* Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee ” this advice in capital letters :—‘‘ KEEP ALL COL- 
ONIES STRONG.” It embodies the quintessence of practical 
wisdom in regard to bee-keeping. A colony to be strong must 
have plenty of stores as well as a large population of bees. If 
the stores are scanty the queen will cease laying early in the 
fall, the consequences of which will be that the colony will be 
weak in bees when winter sets in. If it survives, which is 
doubtful, breeding will be delayed so late in the spring that 
when the honey harvest sets in there will not be working-force 
enough to gather it in during the brief period of its continu- 
ance. ‘There will be an army of consumers by the time the 
harvest closes, but only a meagre supply of stores. Unless it 
is fed liberally, it will dwindle away and perish. 

This wil! be the tragical history of a great many colonies 
the present winter. All colonies that were weak last spring 
are in a bad state now, unless they have been fed, and there 
are comparatively few bee-keepers who have gumption enough 
to take time by the forelock, and feed in the early fall—the 
only time when it can be done with ease and comfort. 


All contrivances for feeding in winter are a vexation of 
spirit. The very disturbance of bees at the season of the year 
when they should be at repose is injurious to their welfare. 
But a colony fed up notlater than September will increase and 
multiply till cold weather sets in, go into winter quarters 
strong in young bees, commence breeding early, secure all the 
honey that can be got in the fields, and give a good account of 
itself even if the season is a voor one. 


, 

To secure a strong colony it is not necessary to have a big 
hive. The eight-frame Langstroth is a good size for practical 
purposes. With honey enough to encourage late breeding in 
the fall, the queen will start laying early in the spring, the 
brood willoccupy the space left vacant by the consumption of 
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winter stores, and section-cases may be put on during fryj. 
bloom. By giving storage-room as soon as it Can be to advan. 
tage, crowding is prevented, which I believe to be the chi 
cause of swarming. With plenty of room for both bees anq 
honey, swarming may be greatly repressed if not preventeg al. 
together. 
i = 


A Tribute to the Memory of Father Langstroih, 


The great convention at Toronto is now a thing of th 
past, but the remembrance of it will remain with me for 4 
long time tocome. Although we traveled over 300 miles jp 
get there (at least some of us), we feel amply repaid for the 
time and the money expended. 

The great pleasure of renewing old acquaintances, apg 
forming new ones, cannot be forgotten in a day or two; ty 
meet with and converse with such men as was the venerabj 
Father Langstroth, is an honor; and then to be called upoy 
to mourn the loss of so dear a friend as he, within the space 
of one short month, is sad indeed. But such is fate; the 
young may die, but the old must. 

Father Langstroth’s death will be mourned throughoyt 
the length and breadthof this continent, and, in fact, throug). 
out beedom, not only where the English language is spokep, 
but where many other languages are used. 


At our late convention, where many leading bee-keepers 
met, our venerable Father shone like a diamond in the glooy 
of night. The soft grip of his aged hand, the frank and 
manly countenance of him whom we learned to honor long be. 
fore we had the rare opportunity of seeing him; his namejs 
a household word throughout America amongst bee-keepers, 
and that name will be handed down from generation to gep- 
eration. His kindly greeting of ‘*‘God bless you,” would be 
enough alone to make thoughtful Christianity think deeper, 
and say, *‘ Bury all prejudice, and be brothers as we should 
be.” 

This world is in need of many more men of the Lang. 
stroth stamp than we have. Many a one has the * Rev.” pre- 
fixed to his name, who is far from being as worthy of the title 
as the late Rev. L. L. Langstroth. And now let us al! profit 
by the kind and good example set by him who is gone to reap 
the reward of his labors. W. J. Brown. 

Chard, Ont. 
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Avout Bees Eating in Winter Confinement. 


On page 655, is an experience with bees, etc., by Mr. Cot- 
ton. The writer says: ‘‘ When they return to the hive 
(meaning the bees) they again fill themselves, and never eat 
another drop after filling themselves until they again fly out, 
and have another spell of diarrhea.” 


Now, look here, Mr. Cotton, I will forward to your ad- 
dress, postpaid, one red apple, two pieces of chalk, and a pig- 
tail, if you can make that idea work in actual practice as well 
as it looks in print. Just tell me how you traiu your bees to 
abstain from eating when they cannot fly out. If that can be 
done, I am sure it would be a saving of several dollars to me 
each winter, as well as to others, in this country, wherea 
great many colonies are wintered on the summer stands. 


I find, in looking over my diary of the winter of 18+ 
1895, that the bees were all prepared for winter on Nov. 2 
all on the summer stands. November 15 they had a good 
flight; Dec. 15 another; Feb. 27, a partial flight; on March 
21 another partial one; and on March 24 they had ag 
cleansing flight, and frequent flights from that time on. Now 
it will be seen that, according to Mr. Cotton’s theory, the 
only filled themselves five times from Nov. 15 to March 2+ 
And yet they consumed from 20 to 30 pounds of honey pet 
colony! 1 was not aware that bees had such a tremendous 
stomach capacity during the months of confinement ; but per 
haps Mr. Cotton can tell us how the whole thing works. 


To go back a little further than the winter just referred 
to, I might say that during the winter of 1892-95 my Dees 
did not have a flight from Dec. 1 to March 15, and as nearly 
as I can remember the honey consumption was about the same 
as last winter, possibly not quite so Jarge: and notwithstant 
ing the long confinement, the bees wintered fairly well, du! 
dwindled badly in early spring. 

Now, I am satisfied that Mr. Cotton’s theory wil! not hol 
good at Bethesda, but with his 50 years’ experience he cer 
tainly ought to know what he is talking about. But is it nol 
possible that he is just a little mistaken ? If not, do peas? 


let us into the secret, and you shall have the apples and pit 
tail. D. W. HEISE. 
Bethesda, Ont. 
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Making Comb from Sugar Syrup. 

That was a queer kind of question they 
got up for discussion at the Northern Illi- 
nois convention, viz. : 

Willa colony of bees fed on sugar sprup, 
and no honey in the hive, and no way to 
get it, make comb ? 

It is very seldom, I think, in the history | 
of any bee-keeper that he has a colony of 
bees under all of the above-named condi- 
tions. If he should have one so situated it 
would be an easy matter for him to de- 
termine whether the bees would make 
comb or not. 


I know that bees will make comb when 
fed on sugar syrup in spring for stimula- 
tive purposes. Last spring, and the spring 
previous, I fed several colonies in shallow 
wooden troughs placed in an empty super 
on top of the brood-frames. The frames 
were full of comb, and there was consider- 
able honey in them, but while the feeding 
continued the bees made comb in the 
troughs, and some on the underside of the 
cover above the troughs. I think if bees 
ere fed on sugarsyrup they will make comb 
atany season of the year when it is warm 
enough, if they have no room to store the 
syrup otherwise. The comb they made 
from sugar syrup was the whitest I ever 
saw. EDWIN BEVINs. 

Leon, Iowa. 
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Dry Season and Light Crop. 


The season here was so dry this year that 
the honey crop was very light. I got 25 
pounds of comb honey and 75 pounds of ex- 
tracted from 12 colonies, with only one 
swarm as increase. I use the 10-frame 
Langstroth chaff hive, and I would use no 
other, for I leave them out-doors in winter 
as well as in summer, without fear of freez- 
ing in cold weather. 


I think that every bee-man ought to take 
the American Bee Journal, for I do not 
know what I could do without it. 


J.D. Hype. 
Worden, Mich., Oct. 21, 1895. 


————————< + 
A Report from Pennsylvania. 


The honey-flow was very poor here this 
year, and of short duration. I was “not 
init.” I started in the spring with 12 colo- 
nies of Italian bees in the 8-frame dovetail 
hives. Some were very weak, and some 
were fairly strong colonies. Fruit-trees 
bloomed well, but the bees did not work on 
itvery much. Then came a hard frost 
which froze everything, so that there was 
nothing for the bees to work on until clover 
began to appear. White clover was very 
plentiful, but the bees did not seem to care 
for it, and did not work on it very much, 
Red clover was abundant, and my bees 
worked on it more than I ever saw them do 
before. The red raspberry is as good for 
bees as anythi. z we have; they work on it 
from early morning until dark, and fora 
period of about three weeks. Next came 
buckwheat, which was the best of all—lots 








of it, and it yielded abundantly. Bees be- 


THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


— 


MANUAL 


OF THE 


APIARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 


complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. 
The author is also too well-known to the 


all written in the most fascinating style. 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. 


Fully illustrated, and 


No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 


his library complete, without ‘‘ THe Bre-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 


160-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. 


Prof. Cook’s book alone 


is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 


and thus get the book as a premium. 


Let everybody try for it. 
away 1LOUO copies of this book by Jan. 1. 


We want to give 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California 2* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
THROAT DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES 2°..2Nriec. 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs fo 
hatching. Cat. free. but state what you want. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


— WANTED! 


10.000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Of this Journal who 
READERS write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 
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$\IT’S RELIABLE | 


The Best and Cheapest 
Millon Earth. Fully 
warranted. Will not 
choke. Write at 
once for prices 
@\ and Agency. 
Prices lowest. 

\Quality best 

























to any degree 
of fineness than 
any other mill. 
Corn, ear orshelled, 
Oats, Wheat. &c., fine 
enough for any purpose. 
Made only by 


OLIRT STROWBRIDGE C0. 
JOLIET, ILL., 
obbers and Mauufactur- 
ers of Farm Machinery, 
Carriages Wagons, Wind- 
mills, Bicycles,Harness,&c)\ 


a 
0 = coe = cece 


Mention the American Bee Journal 34A26 



























DISHES ? 


No need of it. The Faultless 

Quaker will do it for you and 

save time, hands, dishes, money, 

and patience;no 

scalded hands, 

broken or chip- 

ped dishes, no 

muss. Washes, 

rinces dries and 

olishes quickly. 

ade of best ma- 

terial, lasts a life- 

time. Sell atsight. 

Agents, womenor 

‘aaa men of honor de- 

.siring employ- 

ol NOS 4 ment may havea 
poving business 

ar . »y writing now 
f for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


JThe QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
ee¢> Cre 
Mention the American Bee Journal. SYA 6tj 





SECTIONS, B3EE-RAIVES, S)HIPPING-G ASES 














We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AND PRICES. 


w= Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 
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gan toswarm when working on it. The 
last swarm that issued in this locality was 
on Aug. 21. There were more ‘' buckwheat 
swarms’’ this season than all the May, 
June and July swarms put together. 
Although I had one colony that cast a 
swarm May 26, it swarmed again May 29, 
and again May 31, making three swarms in 
May from one colony—all good swarms. 
By dividing and natural swarming | in- 
creased from 12 to 35 colonies, all in good 
condition. Some of the last swarms I had 
to feed, for the buckwheat was over before 
they had gathered enough to winter on. 


Ihave the 3 and 5 banded bees, also one 
colony having a gray Carniolan queen. I 
have a few mismated Italian queens which 
1 want to try by the side of the others, and 
run all for comb honey, if they and I live 
until next season; then I will report 
through the ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ as toeach race 
or kind. Icould not see much difference 
this season between the 3 and 5 banded 
bees; both are very gentle, and are good 
workers. How the 5-banders winter as 
compared with the 3-banders, 1 have not 
yet tested. I winter all on the summer 
stands, in single-walled hives. 

PauL WHITEBREAD. 

Hobbie, Pa., Oct. 21. 





Results of the Past Season. 


Last spring I had four colonies. One of 
them was very strong, and prepared for 
swarming in May, but the weather changed 
cold and stopped that. I then put on the 
supers with extracting-frames (I use the 
Langstrotb 8-frame hive). The colony has 
not swarmed at all, but has given me about 
150 pounds of extracted honey. The other 
three were not so strong, but made up well 
afteratime. One of them swarmed the 
latter part of June—a good, large swarm, 
which has done well. Another one casta 
large swarm in July. About 12 o'clock I 
hived them, then went to dinner. I came 
to look at them again about 1 o'clock, and 
they had all come out again, and were just 
going away. I followed them nearly half 
a mile, but lost them in a swamp. I have 
five colonies now, which have averaged 
nearly 100 pounds each of extracted boney. 

Now, why did that swarm come out of 
the hive and go away? The hive was a 
good, clean 8-frame Langstroth. 

Utica, Ont., Oct. 22 R. W. WALKER. 





An Experience with Bees, Etc. 


I had intended to write of a (to me) re- 
markable experience with bees. But I have 
not bad time to attend to it until now. 


On Oct. 2 I found a large cluster of 3- 
banded Italian bees hanging on the under- 
side of hive No. 9, which had a pure 5- 
banded queen and colony. I thought they 
were a lot of bees from hive No. 8, that is 
only 14 inches from No. 9%, and I pushed 
part of them off tosee where they would 
go; tomy surprise, I found they had a fer- 
tile queen—practically a prime swarm in 
October. AsI have been in the habit of 
telling my friends ‘* the queen in No. 9 lays 





as Many eggs as a good hen”’ (she never all 
summer had three full frames of brood at 
any one time), I determined to pinch ber | 
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Only One! 


Not more than flve men or women in 





a thousand are free from some form of 








Kidney, Liver or Bladder trouble, which 
is certain to run into serious disease un- 


less checked. 


Stop and Think! 


that there is but one known remedy for 


ficalless: n 
writing andagiy 
ing list of 2 

words: m m iim 
alla work of 
and necessary information. Bound in 


cloth. Price 50 Cts., post-paid, = 
| Special Offer : as°s” premium: to act 


sending us ome New Subscriber tothe fg 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and alw 
Thi send a copy of the premium book ™ Bees and 

Is Honey” to the new subscriber; or we yi 
club the book es the Bee Journal for a yey 
—both for $!.: 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 
CHICAGO, ILLa 


Barnes Foot Power Machinery, 


Read what J.1. Parent! 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"W 
Cut with one of your Cop. 
bined Machines, /ust wine 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. ca 
100 honey-racks, 510 bra 
frames, 2.040 honey-b 
and a great dea! of « 
work. This winter we ~ 
double the amount of be 
hives, etc., to make andy 
expect to do it with this Say 
: It will do all you say itw 
f Catalogue and Price-Lig 
Free. Address, 1 ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 995 Ruby St.. Rockford, lil 





these troubles! Ask any druggist, 
physician or friend what it is, and he 
will tell you, Warner’s Safe Cure. 
great remedy stands absolutely “at 


the top,” and is so acknowledged by the 





most advanced thinkers of the world. 





This suggestion is all you require! 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 








Promptness Is What Counts! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every. 
<) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Roots Prices, and ty 
best shipping point in the country. 

Deuler in Honey and Beeswax. Cats 
logue Free. 


alter & P 
162 Mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND 
Mention the Americun Bee Jowrnal 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 
WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., W1s.. Jan. lst, 1894. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Your horse is alway s clean, it keeps the |# 
“38 4 \ STABLE BLANKET, hairvamogit and glony- fo tus $ 
4 2= No chafing of mane. No rubbing of tail. No horse can wear it under his feet. 
Ae 8 No Come Off to’ Them! | Your Harness Dealer Keeps Them. x 
+ 3 = fae =i us nfor Free rices. The “Sta ON” Burlington : 
res protect our patents. BURLINGTON ‘BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 
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Please mention the American Bee Journal! 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb and Extractet 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 1895-96. We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 
in Any Quantity. This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. We kindly solicit the business of ou! 
friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
44A5t Mention the American Bee Journal 
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head and put the new swarm in that hive. 
I did so, and although I smoked them both 
thoroughly, the goldens killed every one 
including the queen, of the new swarm. 
While in Montrose recently I was taken 
out in a carriage to visit the farms. There 
are a number of bee- keepers there, and the 
honey-flow is always very good, they told 
me: but they also told me that it was 
almost impossible to make new swarms 
stay in the hive. They cluster all right, 
and go into the hive as usual, but in two or 
three days they leave and start northeast, 
directly towards the east end of the Grand 
Mesa, and about the deepest part of the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison, which is 12 
miles from Montrose. The bee-men think 
the bees find homes in the rocks, and say 
that thousands of swarms have gone there. 
E. L. DuNnAM. 
Greeley, Colo., Oct. 22. 
ce i A A li MI NM i I A 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etce.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’?—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Beg JourNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


—- <> = ——_—__—_ 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed with the 
JourRNAL for $1.60. 





~ Golden's Feeder ! 


Bee-KEEPERS:—Wecan furnish the Golden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover, wi'h- 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dish 
answers]. direct from factory at the following 
prices: 1 made up. 30 cents: lin the flat, 25 
cents: ie in the flat. $2.00. All orders sent to 
The A. 1, Root Co., Medin», Obio. 

For |: ae orders, write the paSeecigues for 
special prices, J. A. GOLDEN, 

45A136 REINERSVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS ! 


Write for Price-List to 
Bennett Bee-Hive Factory, 
368 E. Second St., - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Superior Work at Eastern Prices. 
43A5t Mention the American Bee Journat. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
HUAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mentior the American Kee vourna 


The Adels-—A New Strain of Bees 
Friends, I shall be prepared to -¥' orders for 


Sdet and ttalian Queens June 1. Try them 
Warranted, $1; Tested, $1.50; Select Tes . $2. 











23C Joseph Erway, Havana, N. ¥. 


Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL... Oct. 16.—We never had as 
good inquiry for honey as this fall, and never 
sold as much. We have not received as good 
prices owing to the amount of California 
stock unloided on this market, which was 
sold ata very low price, both comb and ex- 


tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, 13@ 
15¢c.; amber and dark, 84%@lic. Extracted, 
5@7c. Beeswax, 28c. J. A, 


BUFAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14. —Heney is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16c.; 
choice, 14@15c.; buckwheat sells slowly at 
10@12c. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all choice shipments of honey. 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c., B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILu., Oct. 14.—There is more ac- 
tivity in the comb market, with prices of 15c, 
for fancy; other grades in proportion. Ex- 
tracted dull, ranging 4%@7c.. rw wr? to 
quality. Beeswax, 27@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white on. l-lbs., 14c ; No.1 white, 13c.; 
amber. 12@12%c.: buckwheat, 10c. Ex- 
tracted. as to quality and style of package, 5 
@6\%c. Beeswax, 30c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY. Mo.. Oct. 4.—The demand 
for comb is fair, with a fair supply; extracted 
in light demand. ia’ quote: No. 1 white, 
1-lbs.. 13@14e. ; No. 2, 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 
No. 2,8@10c, Ex: racted, white, 6 
@b\e. : amber r, 5@5\e.; dark, Sie. 

Beeswax, 20@21c. .C.C. & Co. 


ALBANY. N. Y., Oct. 7.—Receipts of boney, 
as well as demand, have increased some, and 
the weather being cooler. [think this month 
and for part of next, as usual, will be the 
best time to market + my We quote: White 
comb. 14@15c.; mixed, 12@13c.; dark, 10@ 
12¢. Extracted, white, 6%@7 ec.3 mnes. ~o 
6%c.; buckwheat, 5@5 ec. H. R. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 23.—Supplies of all 
kinds are rather scarce yet, and arrivals find 
ready sa'es. Choi-e white comb honey seils 
at 14@l6c., in a jobbing way. Extracted, 
4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at om for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


NEW YORK, Y.. Sept. 11.—New crop of 
comb honey is ar ae ing and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are light, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had two 
cars of choice comb and have several more to 
follow, On accountof warm weather the de- 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: Fancy 
white, l-ibs., 15@16c.; fair white, 12@13c. 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 
honey. Extracted is plentiful, especially Cal- 
ifornia and Southern. We quote: California, 
5@5%c.; white clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. a gallon. 

Beeswax in fair demand and firm at 28@29c. 

H. B. & 8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is now open. 
Comb honey is not arriving as freely as ex- 
pected, presumably on account of the pro- 
longed heat, but it is selling very well, con- 
sidering the hot weather we have had this 
time of the year. Of extracted honey there is 
quite asupply onthe market; California and 
Southern with a fair demand. We are quoting 
comb honey to-day as follows: Fancy. 1-ibs., 
15c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; white, 1-lbs., 13@14¢,: 
2-lbs.. 1° 2@i: 3c.; fair. 1-los.. 11@12c.: 2-1lbs., 
10@11c.; buckwheat, 1-lbs.,10@1lic.; 2-lbs 
8@9c. Kxtracted, clover. 5@7c ; buckwheat, 
5@5e.; Southern, 50@60c. per gallon. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, with supply lim- 
ited; average stock. 27@28c.; fancy yellow, 
29c, C1L&B 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 23,—Honey is 
selling freely. and good, choice comb selis on 
arrival. Pure Western extracted white clover 
seils very quickly andisin big demand. We 
quote: Faucy white clover, 16c.; choice. l4c., 
dark, lle. Extracted,54%@6c.; pure white 
clover, 8@9c. Beeswax will not.in our judg- 
ment. advance much more, as it did last year, 
lurge quantities having been laid up at low 
prices. It sells fairly well at 26c. on arrival. 

W.A.S. 





Binders for this size of the American 





Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
| Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
| haveafew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
| left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
| each, to close them out. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, Llls. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
S. T. Fisu & Co,, 189 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 


F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. IsrAEt & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
FRANCIS H. Leacoetr & Co., 128 Franklin 8t. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

0. C. CLEmMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 

Buffalo, N. VY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CuaAs. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SBLSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mora & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Convention Notic 


CALIFORNIA. — The California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting in the Chamber of Commerce in 
Los Angeles.on Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 
18 and 19, the first session commencing at 2 
p.m.onthe l&th. This meeting will be large- 
ly devoted to the subject of marketing our 
honey. A large and representative gathering 
is desired. for plans are to be considered that 
will have a vital bearing upon our future 
honey markets. JOHN H. MARTIN, Sec. * 

Bloomington. Calif. 


ILLINOIS.—The Tllinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
the State House in Springfield, Nov. 19 and 
20.1895. Thel. O. O. F. have their grand en- 
campment, beginning on Nov. 19. and they 
have secured an open rate of a fare anda 
third for the round trip, from all points in the 
State. So we hope for a large attendance and 
a good meeting. 

The Special Meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor- 
ner of Randolph St. rnd Fifth Ave., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex- 
cursion rates will be given. Notice will be 
published later as to whether these rates will 
be on the certific ate plan or otherwise. Chica- 
go hotel rates are 75 cents each, per night. two 
inaroom; $1.00 if oneinaroom. Meals ex- 
tra—pay for what you order, or go elsewhere 
for meals. if preferred. JAs. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, Ill. 
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NOTICE. 


REINERSVILLE, OnTO, Nov. 1, 1895. 

I beg to announce to the bee-ke abe in gen- 
~ al, that I have madearrangements with The 
A Root Co.. Medina, Ohio. to manufacture 
De GOLDEN COMBINED Hitve-COVER AND 
FEEDER,” as illustrated and described inthe 
American Bee Journal, page 213. April 4, 
1895, excepting the teed receptacle is made 
perpendicular instead of beveled: also leay- 
ing out the feed dish, from the fact that al- 
most all bee-keepers Have the Simplicity Feed 
Trays, which can be placed inthe feed recep- 
tacle,ora number of them,or any suitable 
dish one may have, thus simplifying the cost 
toa price that all bee-keepers can purchase 
tg [For price, see advertisement on page 
i~ . 

In ordering feeders. send direct to The A. 1, 
Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 

Thanking the many for their cheering words 
in behalf of this Feeder, | kindly bespeak a 
trial patronage of the Feeder and Hive-Cover, 
by every bee-keeper in the land, 

Respectfully, J. A. GOLDEN, 


——-- - —- - < —__ _ 





| Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brs 
JOURNAL. Then please cal! upon them 


and get them to subscribe with yuu, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscriber 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Prep; um 


40 cents’ worth.of the Books, Pamphlets, ete., 
book, ete., 


connection with each 


below, 


described on this page—figuring on the retail price give jy 
This is a very easy way to get a lot ‘of most exe ellent literature, 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 


edition—to each new subscriber, 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


NOW IS JUS 


160-page *‘ Bees and Honey” 
On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Bee Journal from the tir ne 
T THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers, 


—premium 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. Ist, on these Liberal Offers, 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
tor Pieasnre and Profit, by Thomas G, Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
tevised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
Oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in  bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book 1s not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and sclentifiec. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains $00 engravings It was written especially for 
beginners Bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnan.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called Bees OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


and 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

G2 If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth.—Describes his methods of keeping bees 
and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmuan.—A 32-page pamphlet: just the thing to 
create a demand tor honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 
cts.: 50 for $1.50: luo for $2.50; 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Ree-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
250 for $5.50; 500 





Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts, 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. N 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buook. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted ist;to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 


Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Hiow to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: ne propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 2 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit tarm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendali’S Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


cod 











Capons and Caponizing, by Dr.s Lwyer 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. )) 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the » 
money in poultry- raising. 64 pages. 


abo 
Price 30 eae 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health jp the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseas 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market 
Profit, by Fanny Field. 
Poultry Business. 


and Poultry fe 
—Tells everything abou the 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys f 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey- Raising 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. 


Fruits, Vegs 
tables, and Household Matters, 


100 pages. 25 eta’ 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry an 
A. Il. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry. 


It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. Fip. 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full direct 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 7% 


by Dr. Foote- 
Price, 25 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts 





Book Clubbing Offers, 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Kee Jour 
nal a year at the prices named. If mor books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given wi 
the description of the books on this page. 
See the clubbing-list: 


. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee $2.1 
A BC of Bee-Culture..... ae one 
. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............ 


ce oe 





4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound] 

5. Scientific Queen- Rearing ... 

6, Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book.. 

7. Advanced Bee-Culture.. 

8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Gern 

9. Bienen-Kultur [German] peta , 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [C loth bout 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Loi l 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees. 

13. Bee-Keeping for Profit.......... 

14, Convention Hand- Book. 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit. 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit. 

17. Capons and Caponizing.. : 
18. Our Poultry Doctor. 11 
19, How We Made the Old Farm Pay 1.19 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture 
21. Garden and Orchard.. 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fr ‘uit L,bo 
SS. MaarGl TANS. .. oc ccicce cone cans se ] 
24, Emerson Binder for the Bee pours al. 1 


25. Commercial Calculator. No. 
. Comme: cial Calculator, No. 3 Renee 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book 
. Rural Life...... 
. Strawberry Culture .... 
. Potato Culture... 
Carp Culture.. 
2. Hand-Book of Health. 
‘ Dictionary of A iculture. 
. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush 
. Siloand Silage... . , 
’ Winter Problem in Bee- ‘Keeping. soos De 
37. yond Register (for 50 colonies 
Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory . 


39. 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER! 


Rook ea 


AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A SmpLe AND Concise METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
Book-KEEPING. 





With instructions 
for the proper keep- 
ing of Books of Ac: 
-ounts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
ness; showing an 
ExtTrrE Ser oF 
Books BASED vTPON 
AcTvuaL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND Balance 
ACCOUNTS; 


CIM DSRBE st 


Eqva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Metric System oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 
Containing 144 pp., 
size, 5x 234 inches, 
bound in ‘Flexible 
Russia, indexed, 7§ cents each, postpaid, 


ee F , We will mail this book free 

N ecial (fer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers: or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles &\}—©. 
With Soldering Materials. \\\ 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit Includes aly Fte. P 


Harness Repair Tools 
38 articles, worth singly $6.70. 
Sent by Express or Freight. Ills. a — } 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. comoLce ay 
= 


KUHN & CO. Box C§ Moline, il. 
41A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
















Discount—5 to 10 Per Cent. 


—OoN— 


BEES « SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
: and Manual of 
Commercial 
Forms.—Centain 
ing specimen Letters 
on all possible business 
topics, with appro- 
priate answers. Con- 
taining general intor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbreviationsmost 
used in the mercantile 
world, a dictionary ol 
mercantile terms, @ 
table of synonyms, and 
other information 

_— - Ml which my be of value 
to the busincss man. New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 ets. 


Special (fer « We will mail this book free 


* asa premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal fo. one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy cf the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey’ to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 











> 
Question - Box. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


af el et NFS e™ 





a tal ied ie a ied ie A ie a el hia tal tal lak i ta i a in i 


The Flavor of Liquified Candied 
Honey. 


Query 994.—After candied honey has 
been liquified by heat, is it inferior to its 
former quality ?—Wash. 


G. M. Doolittle—No. 

Jas. A. Stone—I think not. 

Eugene Secor—Not if properly done. 
W. R. Graham—lIt is not so well liked. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Not if it is rightly 
done. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—Not if properly 
done. 

W. G. Larrabee—Yes, if it is heated 
too hot. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I think not, if prop- 
erly done. 

P. H. Elwood—Yes, unless very care- 
fully done. 


J. A. Green—No, if it has been prop- 
erly liquified. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—No, not if prop- 
erly managed. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—No, not if melted 
at a low temperature. 

B. Taylor—No. If the liquifying was 
properly done, it improves it. 

Rev. M. Mahin—lIt is, unless the liqui- 
fying is done with very great care. 


C. H. Dibbern—I think not, unless the 
heat is up to about the boiling point. 


R. L. Taylor—Not if the liquifaction 
is carefully done at the lowest convenient 
temperature. 

J. M. Hambaugh—No, not necessarily. 
The flavor is often injured by allowing 
it to become too hot. 

H. D. Cutting—No, not if you did not 
let it get too hot. If you heat it too hot, 
it will impair the flavor. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—No, notif properly 
done. I can liquify it a number of times 
and no one can tell the difference. 


W. M. Barnum—lI have never detected 
any difference in the quality; butit is 
quite probable that too much heat would 
be detrimental. 


E. France—I don’t think the honey is 
quite equal in quality after melting. But 
few folks like candied honey, or at Jeast 
they don’t buy it in that shape. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, if it has 
been heated to the boiling-point of 
water. Yet, it remains a first-class 
sweet, though with less flavor. 

J. M. Jenkins—No, unless overheated. 
Itis not necessary to cook or boil it to 
liquify honey; and care should be taken 
to use only enough heat (hot water) to 
attain the desired result. 

Allen Pringle—My opinion is, that 
honey is at its best a few days after 
being extracted, when it is fully ripe. 
No matter how ripe the honey is when 
extracted, I think the tasteis improved 
somewhat by allowing it to stand ex- 
posed in a warm, dry place for a short 
time. It loses the pungency to some ex- 
tent, without deteriorating in flavor. 
On the contrary, when candied honey is 
liquified, it should not be left exposed at 








all, but sealed up tight at once while it 
is hot. The exposure in the one case 
improves it, while in the other it dete- 
riorates it. If the honey has been prop- 
erly handled from the start, and is liqui- 
fied right, and put up at once, as above, 
it will be nearly as good as ever, but not 
quite. The flavor may be about as good, 
but that fragrant aroma is partially lost. 

G. W. Demaree—Not if it has been 
melted under glass by the heat of the 
sun. Put your candied honey in small, 
bright tin buckets; set them in a shal- 
low box, covered with glass (like a solar 
wax-extractor) ; put the lids loosely on 
the buckets. In this way you may melt 
100 or more pounds, each clear day, 
and the delicious odor of new honey will 
apparently be restored. I use my solar 
wax-extractor to melt candied honey, 
and it does the work well. 


WANTED. 


Cash. ress, 
LEAHY MPG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


189) SMOnew 189) 
ror Business, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Mives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


P. HL. BROWS, AUSUSTA, 


Comb Honev, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis Hl. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


. Ww 
Ras at ol "produce hig? 
est ices. D. " Y RETURNS. 
eee FI SkGE S SOND. 195 Hosde BL, ME 


Mention the American Bee Journar, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Baveze placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Cratee, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 























READY FOR THE RACE. 
We are backing the “Only Elastic Fence” against 
“the Field Watch the result 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Jouracs, 


—$100 IN CASH— 


THE PoULTRY TRIBUNE, a monthly journal 
devoted to the best interests of ALL who 
keep fowls, will divide the above amount in 
COLD CASH among its club workers, besides 
paying a liberal cash commission and giving 
pater g prizes. ‘yews od —— on a postal 
card for a sample copy and then secure 
of this cash. hédrens, amano 
THE POULTRY TRIBUNE. 
40C3t FREEPORT, ILL. 
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(etting Ready -e« 
oe Hor 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. Wesha1 con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


37A13 Mention the Americon Bee Journa. 


MUTH'S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in GBrood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


WM. A. SELSER, 


10 Vine Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. I. Root Co.’s Philadelphia 








HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 














In charge of The 


Branch, sells at Factory Prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. Having a lot of 
CHAFF HIVKs, will sell at 10 % reduction 


from lowest Factory Prices. 


Beeswax, positively pure, bought and 
cash paid on arrival. 
Also in need of a lot of WESTERN PURE 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY—Ccash paid promptly. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 
write to any of our 


READERS wre eerrceom 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Of this Journal who 





a 


— 
— 


t®” For ashort time I retire in favor of the “ Burlington.”—ABBOTT. 


Burlington 


Route 





———-SOLID THROUGH TRAINS——— 


BETWEEN 
SAINT JOSEPH 
AND 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Pau), 
Minneapolis and Black Hills. 
The Short Line to Montana and North Pacific Coast. 


D. 0. IVES. G. P. & T. A., ST. LOUIS. yO, 


Tuousavy Tors oF Cows Hover 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. 








That is why 


3K ik WE NEED BEESWAX, 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


K The Beeswax You Have to Offer. 


e®” Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL, 


Mention the American Bee Journai 





& are not always the result of the same ca 
They may come from starvation; from poor 
food; from improper preparations; from in 
perfect protection; from a cold. wet, 
possibly, a poorly ventilated cellar; et 
Successful wintering comes from «# pri 

combination of different conditions. For clear, concise, comprehensive conclusions por 

these all-important points, consult ** Advanced Bee.Culture.” Five of its thirty-two 
ters treat as many different phases of the wintering problem. Price of the book. 50 cts. The 

Review one year and the book for $1.25. New subscribers get balance of this year fre¢ 

still furnish Queens by return mail at $1.00 each, or $5.00 for six. One Queen and the Re view 

for $1.50. Queen and Book, $1.25. Queen, Review, and Book, $2.00. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. W. YORK, Manager. Send for Free Catalog. 














Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing point, and having t 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful business 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business in 
Chicago, as ** Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-wil!! of the 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 2 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 


my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup- 
plies, and can fill all orders, whether large or small, with promptness aud 


accuracy. Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1895. 

We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manager 
who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. Besides his sterling business 
qualities and promptness, he has bad long experience and drill in the supply bus 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMJE RICAN BE E 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 


A full assortment of 


ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ~ 


will be constantly on hand, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may 
had by addressing as above. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 





